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The Drama. 


THE TRAGIC AND THE COMIC MUSES. 
¢@ We can recommend a perusal of the following lines, 
not only to the lovers of the drama, but to the lovers 
of poetry. We have extracted them from the 7hes- 
pian, a little dramatic work, published in this town, 
in occasional numbers, but now formed into a hand- 
some and cheap volume. We were agreeably sur- 
prised to find that subjects so frequently written upon 
could be again presented to us with so many new 
lights and welcome graces. They form part of a 
farewell address, on the close of our last theatrical 
season. 





—_- 


CONCLUDING ADDRESS. 


—_- 


The curtain falls, with the revolving year ; 
The Tragic Muse, her eye big with a tear, 
Furls the sad record of the woes she drew, 
Sublimely waves her arm, and sighs—** Adieu.” 


Daughter of Sorrow! oh, delay not long 
The tale of human wo, of deadly wrong. 
Oh, often have we heard thee sad relate 
Of victims writhing ’neath the shaft of fate: 
Oft hast thou told the wreck of worth, of weal, 
Or by th’ insidious cuap—or murd’rous steel : _ 
Oft hast thou wiled from maiden’s breast the sigh, 
For maiden’s fate—too early doomed to die: 
Oft hast thou told how Be:+ity’s gentle form 
Hath, withering, shrunk in Treachery’s fell storm, 
When faithful Love, that hied, too late, to save, 
Was, forthe nuptial couch—doomedto eaters the grave. 
And thou hast sung the generous and the good, 
With souls too delicate on wo to brood, — 
Who, broken all the bands Affection twined, 
Still lived beneath the ruins of the mind—, 
Now, gentle, calm,—unconscious what is lost, 
Now, by Despair, in stormy madness tost.— 
Wo to the wretch who ruthlessly would seek 
To pluck the blooming rose from Beauty’s cheek.— 
Hark! now, she laugh’s aloud ;—now, teardrops shower ; 
She marvels that he comes not at the hour, 
And still forgives—affection still can burn— 
But the false spoiler never will return ! 


Tis not for icy hearts that never felt 
Affection’s rays—to fertilize, to melt ; : 
Round which the noxious weeds of interest coil, 
And not one generous plant adorns the soil ; 
Where Heaven’s soft dews, as on the desert, shower ; 
Affection sows, but reaps nor fruit, nor flower ;— 
*Tis not for those with hearts cold as the stone, 
That never grieved for sorrows but their own ; 
That never thrilled with Love’s delicious fire, 
Nor panted, at oppression’s voice, with ire ;— 
-Tis not for those who, fo: up in self, 

War with their fellow men for love of pelf;— 
Tis not for those, who, as the beacon brand 


Use Friendship’s beaming eye,—smile but to mock, 
Whose nt are smooth,—whose hearts—the sunken 
roc 


Tis not for such the harp of sorrow swells, 
And o’er its chords the Muse of Sorrow dwells ; 
But like the balm of eve her accents flow 

O’er hearts that own the luxury of wo. 


Daughter of Sorrow! oh, withdraw not long 
The tale of hunan wo—of human wrong ; 
For the meek tear that sympathy can ek, 
Gems Beauty’s eye, and stains not manhood’s cheek. 


But now a sprightlier dame advances, 
Her hair in sportive ringlets dances ; 
The glow upon her dimpled cheek, 
Of youth and hope and rapture speak : 
Her lively step, to measure light, 
Her floating eye, so full, so bright, 
That seems to love, and speak, and laugh ; 
Her lips, where bees their sweets might quaff, 
Her bosom, like the snow-dashed wave, 
That birth to lovely Venus gave, 
Heaving response with fluttering swell, 
To blameless joys within that dwell, 
Joys, which the blush of maiden pride 
Strives, all in vain to curb, to hide; 
These, these bespeak the Comic Muse, 
She who can mirth and jollity diffuse. 


We hail thee, laughter-loving Maid, 
Thou comest still in smiles arrayed, 
With rosy chaplet on thy brows, 
To whisper to us lovers’ vows, 
And blameless plans by these pursued, 
The watchful guardian to elude; 
Youth, making love to ancient dame, 
Maid, courting age shrill-voiced and lame $ 
Till dreamin, ty laughed awake, 
Finds out ** there has been some mistake.””* 
With gentle hand thy bow is strung, 
And gently Satire’s arrows flung, 
They, dipped in ridicule—not hate, 
Pierce to correct, not lacerate. 
And error slight, is slightly chided, 
And Folly sickens, when derided.— 
O, still that each his fault behold, 
‘6 The mirror up to nature hold ;” 
And Wisdom still the mimic art shall prize, 
Which gives ‘* the manners living as they rise.” 


°Tis thine, thou gentle Muse of Mirth, 
To paint the summer scenes of earth ; 
Where, far from stormy passion’s sway, 
Love sheds on life his sunny ray : 

Tis thine the village maid to lead 

To meet her lover in the mead: 

’Tis thine to rouse the rustic dance, 
Where thoughts that thrill fly from a glance, 
Where Beauty’s brow no chaplet shows, 
Save the field flower, or mossy rose ; 
Where living beams from Beauty’s eye 
The diamonds glittering well supply : 
*Tis thine to tell of city life, 

Its arts, its polish, and its strife; 

From would-be beau, who gads along, 
To him whom starch proclaims the ¢on, 








Of foe, that lures the ship to fatal strand, 





From mincing Miss, from boarding-school, 
Who little recks of fashion’s rule ; 
Whose head with giddy fancies dances, 
By reading novels and romances ;— 

To courtly belle, camelion-like, 

Who hopes by changeful dress to strike: 
Tis thine, in busy life to trace 

What vices mar—what virtues grace ; 
To show the secret powerful springs 
That animate cits, peasants, kings ; 
And to unlock Wit’s sparkling store, 
That ** sets the table in a roar.” 


What tho’ the Comic Muse’s tale 
Be mingled oft with sorrow’s wail; 
What tho” one tear of sympathy 
Is seen to burst from Beauty’s eye ; 
°Tis an affection from above, 

And speaks a heart attuned to love. 
Those woes, like fleecy clouds that fly 
Swiftly along the clear blue sky, 
Dispersing, leave a brighter sun 

Than shone before their gloom begua.— 
Thus gains the Comic Muse a charm, 
When leaning on her Sister’s arm. 
Gives she to-day one look of sorrow,— 
A thousand smiles repay to-morrow. 
The lover’s pain—one look, one kiss, 
One gentle word converts to bliss ; 

And vows clandestine—now revealed, 
Are by a parent’s blessing sealed ; 
Affection’s prayers are heard above, 
And all betokens years of love. 


Daughter of Mirth! oh, many an hour: 

We've felt thy soul-reviving power; > 

Thou puttest Laughter on the wing ; 

Thy cudieat tales a moral bring; 

With humour, wit, and rapture,—then 

Return, sweet Maid,—for we would laugh again. 


The curtain falls, erewhile again to rise, 

Nor shall the Drama die, while Taste shall prize. 
The Sister muses yet shall tread the stage, 
Warmed to new life by Shakspeare’s glowing page; 
Yet, shall sf fix the thoughtful listner’s eye, 
Urge the loud laugh, or draw the pitying sigh. 
That Bard hath armed them with the magic art, 
To rouse—to quell—to probe—to mend the heart. 
Pictures by genius drawn—with nature rife, 

The brief, but forcive chronicles of ‘life. 


And now, farewell, our readers and our friende, 
The critic’s with the actors’ labour ends, 

Your favours have nor stinted been nor few, 

Our wishes and our grateful thanks are due. 
Amongst your number are, to whom ’tis given 

To scan each star in the dramatic heaven, - 

Stars that all brightly in their orbits run, 

Owning but Sha e for their ruling sun. 

Oh, if our task to Taste has ever b t 

A few short gleams of blameless, fresh’ning thought ; 
Were merit e’er confirmed which we approved, 

Or error we have pointed out, fenired, 

Our humble efforts have not been in vain, 

And your approval is our proudest gain. 

If we did e’er too leniently chide, 

Therein our “ failing leaned to virtue’s side.” 





um. * See Lord Ogleby, in the Clandestine Marriage,” 





Does reason say we were unjust—severe, 
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Our blame we will withdraw—’twas as our praise, sincere. 
‘We may have erred in judgment—not in will, 
And where’s the man who rightly judges still? 
Erewhile the Muse’s strains again shall swell ; 
And gentle readers, now—Farewell! farewell ! 


Che Philanthropist. 


LAW. 


a 


OF CRIMES, AND THEIR PUNISHMENT. 
—— : 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

Sm,—lIna pursuing this subject, perhaps it may 
be profitable to examine the validity of that opi- 
nion, which conceives it to be illegal and inhuman 
for an earthly tribunal to punish any crime with 
death, except that of murder, And, certainly, if 
this is questionable with some, to many the consi- 
deration must be most awfully appalling, that nu- 
merous are the other instances in which this uléi- 
matum of the Iaw is resorted to, However, in this 
investigation, we must not allow ourselves to be 
guided solely by thore innate principles of affection 
for mankind, which are ever roused when the life 
of a fellow-creature is at stake but we must pe- 
netrate more deeply into the nature of the buman 
heart, the consequent depravity and dangerous ten- 
deucy of human actions, and their bearings and 
operations upon society at large. 

The obvious necessity of the abandonment of our 
natural rights, for the enjoyment of social ones, 
will render it unnecessary for me to trace, from 
their source, the present institutions which regulate 
and protect the duties.and interests of men. It is 
sufficient, therefere, for our purpose to know, that 
we are links in that great chain which binds man 
to man, the Prince to the subject, and the subjecy 
to the Prince. Thus, individual iuterest being in- 
terwoven with public good, it follows that indi- 
vidual influence may endanger public safety. For 
this reason, then, in every well-regulated state, 
it becomes evidently needful, that whatever form 
ofgoveroment may be adopted, such government 
should be established upon a basis, calculated not 
only to'protect the governed, but also to insure its 
own vigour and permanency. To effect this pur- 
pose it is principally necessary to consider upon 
what authority or by what right it can exercise the 
power of awarding life or death to any of its mem- 
bers, in those cases which at once militate against 
the very existence of all society. And it appears 
to me, that in the absence of divine, no better hu- 
man authority can be found, for such a procedure, 
than that extent of moral turpitude, which would 
induce a man to the commission of a crime, en- 
dangering the state which he has virtually sworn 
to uphold, aud thereby rendering mugatory that 
compact by which, the lives and property of his 
fellow-men are secured, from plunder and. anpihi- 
lation, Treason, therefore, is a crime for which 
the offender ought to forfeit his existence; because it 
is a crime, iu its very mature so diabolical, that where 
it is successfully carried into effect, it must inevi- 
tably produce, anarchy and confusion. And the 














consideration that these. consequences may not per- | 


chance ensue; that treason may be “ nip’d ith’ 
bud;” or that in many Cases the manner of its in- 
ception may defeat its completicn, should not weigh 
one feather in the balances of justice. Human 
legislators can only look at the intent, and the cer- 
tain consequences flowing from such intention 
being fully realised. A man stabs another, with an 
intent to kill; and he flees, under the impression 
of having so done: the wound, however, does not 
prove mortal: shall this man be accounted innocent 
of murder? Is not this the very essence and gist 
of the offence? Is it not this the Jaw should pu- 
nish? In treason, successfully practised, many lives 
may fall.a sacrifice; if not by the hand, yet through 
the means of the traitor. And shall such a man 
live? The safety, nay the very constitution of 
society, necessarily forbids it. 

In those crimes, then (of whatever description) 
wherein can be discovered the seeds of certain im- 
mediate or eventual destruction to men, individually 
or collectively, to governments, in part, or in toto, 
I conceive human legislators may take upon them- 
selves the power and authority of depriving those 
of their existence who perpetrate such crimes. 
“ When,” says the great Sir Matthew Hale, “ of- 
fences grow enormous, frequent and dangerous to 
a kingdom or state, destructive or highly pernicious 
to civil societies, and to the great insecurity and 
danger of the kingdom or its inhabitants, severe 
punishment and even death itself is necessary to be 
annexcd to laws by the pradence of lawgivers.” 

Thus I have given a few reasons for that opinion, 
which, in my former observations on this subject, 
I barely hinted at ; and I trust it will appear, that 
although there may be some instances, yet they 
are but few, in which the life of a culprit should be 
forfeited for his transgressions. Melancholy, bow- 
ever, is the fact, that such is not the case; for it 
has already been shown, that a vast number of what 
may be termed petty depredations, have the pu- 
nishmenot of death annexed to them ; and it well 
behoves that constituted assemblage, whence our 
laws emanate, to take into its serious consideration 
the present penal code of this coun ry, and the best 
practical mode to be adopted towards an ameliora. 
tion thereof. There cana be little doubt of more 
lenient enactments being better calculated to pro- 
duce the end of all P ish t eformation. In- 
deed, as this is the sole object in view, a greater 
regard to gaol discipline should be strictly enjoined, 
and faithfully adhered to. What matters the incar- 
ceration of the body, if you neglect the mind? How 
many are the instances of men being released from 
gaol greater felons in principle than when they went in, 
To prove this, I need only refer to a case which oc- 
curred at our last county sessions, held at Kirkdale, 
where two men, whose respective times of imprison- 
ment had very nearly expired, were tried and found 
guilty of stealing the clothes of some of their fellow- 
delinquents. A gaoler and all his officers should, in 
every sense of the word, be Christians. Religious 
instruction should be constantly afforded to all,, 
and ity diving precepts carefully instilled into the 
minds of juvenile offenders. Habits of industry 
should be inculcated; those who go in illiterate, 
ought, if time will allow of it, to be restored to 








society with such knowledge as will enable them» 
for the future, better to discharge every social and 
relative duty. In short, great discrimination must 
be used by those having the management of gaols, 
else that variety of ‘disposition, there always to be 
met with, cannot properly be taken advantage of, so 
as to mould it in its proper form, Severe measures 
may operate upon some; but there are few minds 
callous to that attention which meets every reason- 
able want, seizes every opportunity of administer. 
ing strength and consolation to the heart, and in- 
struction to the head. No; these are the means 
best calculated to create an abhorrence of evil, and 
tu ensure a permanency in future well-doing. To 
such means then let recourse be had; and if they 
fail of success, well might the prophet Jeremiah 
describe the heart of man as being “ deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.” ‘“ 
Liverpool. ‘ 
—-@ >< oe 


ON THE UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


—=-— 

S1r,—There is nothing more deeply interesting 
to a lawyer, than the law’s uncertainty, Men of 
taleut and of wit, men without talent, and men of 
straw, have made it from time to time the theme of 
their derision and their sarcasm. Among a certain 
class of lawyers, indeed, it has frequently been the 
meaus of exciting considerable merriment. How 
often has the “ thread-bare” sentiment of “ the 
glorious uncertainty of the law” set a whole host 
of the profession in a roar of laughter! but bow 
often, on the other hand, has the law’s uncertainty 
reduced whole families, who were before opulent 
and happy, to misery and the poor’s house; or, to 
borrow part of a couplet from Tom Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh, 

‘¢ By one sudden crash of fate! 
To lay the whole hopes of their life desolate,” 

It may perhaps be said, and, for aught [ know, 
justly remarked, that the uncertainty of the law is 
peculiarly favourable to those whom Shakespeare 
would denote * geese villains ;” I allude to those 
who have been convicted of capital crimes, but on 
account of some technical objection to the indict- 
ment, which, upon being referred to the opinion of 
the Judges, and they differing in opinion, the culprit 
escapes. Thus “ arrant kpaves” are again let loose 
upon society. The criminal, whose mind was long 
before occupied with nothing but the projected dis- 
union of his soul from his “ tao solid flesh,” be- 
comes elated with joy, and drinks two or three 
bumpers to the dregs, prefaced with the toast of 
“ Success to the glorious uncertainty of the law.” 

There is another branch of the subject which 
leaves all the rest “ lingering far behind.” The 
young practitioner canuot avoid viewing it with 
alarm. We will suppose him to be engaged in his 
first cause. He finds a case, recently decided, quite 
favourable to his client. Full of hope, and confident 
of success, the cause is called on for trial. But 
what is the result? The Judge, before whom the 
cause is tried, intimates that the case relied on by 
the young aspirant was decided upon wrong prio, 
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ciples, and cannot, therefore, bind him to decide 
accordingly. Thus the character and practice of 
the young practitioner are “ nipped ith bad by a 
killing frest.” The expectations of his friends are 
disappointed. Although of no mean talents, and pos- 
sessed of a respectableshare of the knowlege of legal 


impediment to his future success in his profession : 
well may he exclaim, curse “ the glorious uncer- 


” tainty of the law.” if 
ent conduct, he might expect to be severely punished. 


the spit. This, the waiter informed us, was bespoke by 





lore, yet this one inevitable misfortune is a great 


JULIUS. 


6s 





Jan. 1822. 


Chit Chat. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. ARNE. 





companied the Doctor to Cannons, the seat of 
Duke of Chandos, to assist at the performance of an 
oratorio in the chapel of Whitchurch, such was the throng 
of company that no provisions were to be procured at the 


town of Edgeware, we made our way into the kitchen, 
where we found nothing but 4 solitary leg of mutton on 


ive me a fiddle-string.” He took the fiddle-string, cut 
it in pieces, and privately sprinkling it over the mutton, 
walked outof thekitchen. Then waiting very Patiently 
till the waiter had served it up, he heard one of the gen- 


gots, take it away.” This was what the Doctor expected, 
who was on the watch. ‘* Here, giveit me.” ‘O, Sir,” 
says the waiter, ** you can’t eat it—’tis full of maggots.” 


6 i ” oy 6s 
2j-nvee-eanas Sop ee er his present Majesty George the Fourth. ; n 
nued, a pack of cards contains 365 dots, which bring 
to view the number of days in the year; the 15 tricks 
agree with the months, and 52 cards with the weeks; 
thus you see, a pack of cards serves me as bible, prayer- 
book, and almanack.” But why said the magistrate, 


The Police of Copenhagen, has just issued a very sin- | did you pass over the Knave, why not inform me whom 
he brings to your recollection ? Because, answered the 


strong stomachs.” 
the fiddle-strings, we made a hearty dinner on the ap- 


parently maggoty mutton. 


THEATRE REGULATION EXTRAORDINARY. 
The following paragraph is extracted from a French 
paper of December, 1819 :— 





ordonnance. ‘* After this present notice, the pub- 
ic shall not testify its dissatisfaction at the conclusion 


was attending divine service one Sunday, and whilst the’ 
rest of the soldiers were using their bibles and prayer- 
books, was observed to take a pack of cards from his 
pocket and place them one by one; the serjeant desired 
him to put them up, which he refused to do, and ob- 
stinately continued his employment; upon which he was 
taken the next day before the magistrate, who told him, 


me of speaking, and I will tell you why I used thecards 
in church: You must know that I have neither bible nor 
prayer-book, and my pay being too smallto allaw me 
The writer of this article having, many years +m ac- | to buy them, I make use of a pack of cards instead, and 

e late when I see an Ace, it reminds me of the Supreme Deity 
that there is but one God; a two and three, of the Fa- 
. ther, Son, and Holy Ghost; a four, of the four Evan- 
Duke’s house. On going to the Chandos Arms, in the gelists ; a five, of the five Virgins—there were ten, but 
five were wise and five foolish; a six and seven, that 
God made the heaven and the earth in six days and 
aparty of gentlemen. The Doctor, rubbing his elbows- | rested on the seventh day; an eight, of the eight right- 
his usual manner—says to me, *¢ I’il have that mutton— eous persons who were saved from the flood; a nine, of 
the lepers that were cleansed—there were ten, but one 
only returned thanks ; a ten, of the ten commandments ; 
: meee £ . ; the private having explained so far, put the knave on 
tlenan excision 1" Walter :. thin-mpent. it Sallof — one cae and acne to the Queen, who he said re- 
minded him of the Queen of Sheba who visited King 
Solomon; the King put him in mind likewise, of 


A PACK OF CARDS SPIRITUALIZED. 


A private in a regiment quartered in a country town, 


he could not make a very good excuse for his irrever- 


Thank your worship for the liberty you have given 


He conti- 


a signal will be given b 
and all those who after t 


of a piece at the Theatre until ten minutes after the fall 
At the expiration of these ten minutes, 
three beats on a great drum, 
at shall hiss, or give any other 


: S il ; : 
prep ae. Se age aang eg einget 9 ments Og gistrate replied, that he did not know him to be a knave, 


the public peace.” On the very first day of this ordon- 


nance being in force, it was infringed, and arrests were | yet believed him to be the greater fool. 


made accordingly. 


FOX-HUNTING ENTHUSIASM. 


In a fox chase in Ireland, by the Boyne hounds, in 
1810, Reynard being severely pressed mounted the high 





and craggy rocks which overhang the ocean, and gallant- | to a forei c ; 
] into the waves beneath; the hounds caught | from the letter of a French gentleman, resident in Lon- 
don :—** Nothing can be conceived more tiresome and 


plung: 
the view, and rushed after him ; the sportsmen now ap- 


— enveloped in smoke, their horses covered with } melanchol 


never was there seen more determined and des- | don or in 1 : 
taverns are only opened at certain hours, and all famine, 
he tolls 


dancing, and music are strictly prohibited. 
established at the turnpikes. are increased, and a large 
— of the population spend the day in traversing the 


perate riding; they moved like a whirlwind ; the enthu- 
siasm of hunting had reached its highest pitch; a goble 
struggle for precedency commenced to save the fox. 
Lynch, the huntsman, who first arrived, dashed from 
the precipice into the sea; like an electric shock, the 
impulse seized the hunters as they came up; quick— 
quick they followed his example.’ Thefox was rescued 
and every sportsman safely gained the shore. Thus 
ended a sharp chase of eighteen miles, which was run in 
an hour and eighteen minutes. 





Profitable Punni i Wieg men are in general poor. 
Dr. Mountain, Bishop of Durham, in the reign of 
George the Second, was, however, one of those who have 
turned their humour to good account; for, from being 
the son of a beggar, he raised himself to the highest 
eminence in the Church. The see of York becoming 


vacant, his Majesty consulted the Bishop, as to a proper | Pirate.” Ab 
successor to the late Arephishop 3 upon which the Doc- | large dimensions, were fou 
ou faith as a grain of | point called Innerwell, in the bay of Wigtown. These 


tor facetiously said, ‘* Hadst 
mus 


ing to himself) be removed, and be cast into the sea” 








(see.) His Majesty laughed heartily, and.conferred the 
preferment upon him. 


every man drinks his tea or beer, without speaking to his 
neighbour. It is the finest sight in the world to see men, 
women, and children, looking mournfully at each other, 
as they walk along and yawn; or else seated, with their 
arms across, at their windows, which are kept shut in all 
seasons of the year, counting the passengers as they 
pass.” 


tard-seed, thou wouldst say to this Mountain (point- | peac 
of seafaring youths, who had been out on a 


pedition, and’ who immediately thought of securing de 
bonne prise. To work, therefore, 


private, I dare not, unless your worship will promise not 
to be angry with me; which the magistrate having as- 
sented to, he told him it reminded him of the serjeant 
who had brought him before him ; upon which the ma- 





AN ENGLISH SUNDAY, ACCORDING TO THE 
OPINION OF THE FRENCH. 


The general aspect which an English Sunday presents 
: 5 is well described in the following extract 


“Fp an English Sunday, whether in Lon- 


the country. The theatres are all closed ; the 


arks, or in‘strolling to gardens in the suburbs, where 





WHALES. 


The-following whale hunt will remind our readers of 
the animated description in the modern novel of ‘* The 


About a month ago. two whales, of pretty 
ni 


eful arctic wanderers were first observed by a party 
i hing ex. 


forsaken by the tide; at a 


substitute for an anchor, hit upon the somewhat dan- 
gerous expedient of making fast the boat to the back fin 
of the largest fish. But the animal, whose leviathan 
carcase was half buried in the sand, and which had 
hitherto made no resistance, was very far from relishin 
this uncivil interference with what he perhaps regard 
as his seat of honour, and, shallow as the water was, he 
soon b to beat it so lustily and with such good effect 
that, had not the party prudently changed their moor- 
ings, they might have perished in a storm of their own 
creating. Accommodating themselves to circumstances, 
therefore, they commenced an attack upon the hinder 
parts of both the whales; and rude as their implements 
were, succeeded, we are told, in filling the boat with 
about a ton and a half of blubber. With this cargo 
they immediately stood for the town of Wigtown ; and, 
after providing themselves with a cable, anchor, hatchet, 
saws, &c. they returned to Innerwell; but.by this time 
the tide had flowed, accompanied by a smart breeze from 
the north west, and wafted the carcases of beth the 
fishes far beyond the reach of these inexperienced assail- 
ants. The visits of whales to the coast of Galloway 
are well known to be ** few and far between ;” afd; as a 
proof of this, we may mention, that the oldest inhabi- 
tants of Wigtown only recollect three instances of a 
similar kind, the last of which occurred at the distance 
of twenty years. 





Handel had such a remarkable irritation of nerves, 
that he could not bear to hear the tuning of instruments, 
and therefore this was always done before he arrived at 
the theatre. A musical wag, who knew how to extract 
some mirth from Handel’s irascibility of temper, stole 
into the orchestra, on a night when the Prince of Wales 
was to be present, and untuned all theinstruments. As 
soon as the Prince arrived, Handel gave the si of 
beginning con spirito; but such was the horrible dis- 
cord, that the enraged musician started up from his 
seat, and having overturned a double bass, which stood 
in his way, he seized a kettle-drum, which he threw 
with such violence at the leader of the band, that he lost 
his full-bottomed wig in the effort. Without waiting te 
replace it, he advanced, bare-headed, to the front of the 
orchestra, breathing vengeance, but so much choaked 
with passion that utterance was denied: him. In this 
ridiculous attitude he stood staring aud stamping for 
some moments, amidst a convulsion of laughter; nor 
could he be prevailed upon to resume his seat, until the 
Prinee went in person, and with much difficulty ap- 
peased his wrath. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Mraughts. 


SITUATION XXV. 


pine i 
(Number 71 of Sturges.) 
i 





White to move and win. 
































In this situation the White is in great difficulty, but 
wins by very good play. 


THE PLAY. 


we 21—17 b. 24—_15 
b. 14—21 WHITE WI1xg, 
w. 15—18 





ey set, and as a 
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Poetry. 





TO J. 
UPON HER BIRTH-DAY. 
i 
[oR1GINAL,] 
—— 
Maiden, around thy minstrel’s tower 
The winds of winter rudely blow ; - 
And moan amid the leafless bower, 
And bend the poplar’s naked bough. 
No blushing flowers, that fragrance breathe, 
No rose, no lily, bloom for me, 
For thee to braid the festal wreath, 
On this glad anniversary. 


None :—but the tribute of my lyre, 
Its simplest, wildest lay is thine ; 
All that thy birth-day can inspire, 
The sweetest strain, the warmest line. 
Yet, wake I not that strain to say, 
As every lip may say to thee, 
‘‘ Health, joy be thine, through many a day 
Of shadowless prosperity !”” 


These joys, what are they ? do they last ? 
Do clouds ne’er dim their glowing beam ? 
Hast thou not known them and they past, 
As false and fleeting as a dream ? 
And shall my lyre’s soft music swell, 
To fire the mounting hopes of youth, 
J.ending deceit a powerful spell ? 
Never: its music shall be truth. 


Maiden, recal a solemn hour, 
A solemn spot, where we did meet ; 
Recal the wish we then did pour: 
That wish, that hope I now repeat. 
Oh! it befits this festal day :— 
Though pleasure for a time beguile, 
The smile of pleasure dies away ; 
This hope illumes a deathless smile. 
T.of P.- M. 
18th December, 1821. 
—_—>--@> -<<@—__- 


TO MALCOLM. 
—>_ 
[ORIGINAL.] 
——__—— 


Oh ! the sun of our hope has gone down, love, 
Beyond the rough waves of despair ; 

And the tear-drop of sorrow doth drown, love, 
The last look that followed it there. 

And now, on life’s perilous ocean, 
Our bark yields her breast to the wind ; 

For the beacon which guided her motion 
Has left us no fellow behind. 


My head on thy bosom Ill rest, love, 
My arm closely round thee shall twine ; 
While affection’s soft throb in thy breast, love, 
Shall list to its echo in mine. 
And now the dark wave may wash o’er us ; 
My Malcolm! what have we to fear ? 
There’s a fair ‘* land of promise”’ before us, 
And nothing but wretchedness here, 


19t Dec. 1821. ELLEN. 


SOLITUDE. 


Respectfully addressed to the Author of “* Nut BROWN ALE.” 
—— 


My worthy friend, O. W. 
prithee do not think me rude, 
In giving up the *‘ bow!” to you, 
And still preferring solitude. 
I ne’er a vd the cynic’s frown, 
Nor, Timon-like, abhor’d my blood ; 
I love the simpler sports of town, 
But find more bliss in solitude. 


Sometimes to walk the crowd Sueng ¢ 
To cherish converse with the good; 
To hear the sacred social son, 
Is sweet; yet not as solitude. 


But I detest the noise and strife, 

The sland’rous joke, the laughter rude, 
Too frequent in some scenes of life, 

And never heard in solitude. 
And rather than in tents to dwell, 

ere Virtue never dares intrude, 

I'd choose the darkest deepest dell— 

Yes! the profoundest solitude. 
When gaily round the tavern fire, 

Some quaff large potions of ‘* home brew’d.” 
My wishes to the bliss aspire, 

Vhich only dwells in solitude. 

Reflection holds her solemn court, 

Where calmness and seclusion brood ; 

And the lov’d muse delights to sport 

Amid the scenes of solitude. 

Domestic life to all is dear, 

With sensibility endued ; 

But e’en domestic joy is near 

Allied to that of solitude. 

If Heaven have to my lot assign’d, 

Life’s highest, best solicitude, 

O may I such a partner find, 

As loves an hour of solitude. 
Liverpool. AGABUS. 
¢% The following lines are given in the Literary Gazette, 
as the composition of Lord Byron, never before pub- 
lished. We were, however, very strongly impressed 
with the conviction, that we had met with them some 
years ago, either in print or in manuscript; and, 
on referring to the eighth volume of the Mercury, 
we find we are correct. The lines were at that time 
copied from the Morning Chronicle. It appears that 
some wag has been hoaxing the Literary Gazette. 


TO JESSY . 
Addressed by Lerd Byron to his Lady, a few months before 
their separation. 

a 





There is a mystic thread of life, 

So dearly wreath’d with mine alone, 
That destiny’s relentless knife 

At gnce must sever both or none. 


There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gaz’d with fond delight : 
By day that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it through the night. 


There is a voice, whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture in my breast, 

I would not hear a seraph choir, 
Unless that voice could join the rest. 


There is a face, whose blushes tell 
Affection’s tale upon the cheek ; 

But pallid at one fond farewell, 
Proclaims more Jove than words can speak. 


There is a lip which mine hath prest, 
And none had ever prest before ; 

It vow'd to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine—mine only prest it more. 


There is a bosom—all my own, 
Hath pillowed oft this aching head ; 





A mouth, which smiles on me alone ; 


There are two hearts, whose movements thrill, 
In unison so closely sweet, 

Their pulse to pulse responsive still, 
That both must heave or cease to beat. 


There are two souls, whose equal flow, 
In gentle streams so calmly run, 

That wher they part—they part !—ah no! 
They cannot part—those souls are one ! 


—>>+<2— 


TO E. 
—_ 


Maid of my soul ! come tell me why 
Thou art become so cruel now ? 
And why that frown upon thy brow ; 

And why that anger in thine eye? 


Say! have I broke my faith to thee ? 
Say ! have I ceased to love thee more, 
And all thy beauties to adore ? 

Ah! could I act so wrongfully ? 


fay has some other maid bereft 

his heart of mine of all that’s due, 
By sacred vows of love, to you? 

Ah! could I suffer such a theft ? 


Then come, my dearest ! cast aside 
That cruel look, that angry eye, 
And I will love thee till I die; 

And if there’s love in Heaven, why 

In Heav’n too thou shalt be my bride. 








Selen and slanners. 


TO THE EDITOR. 








Sir,—As I perceive, from your paper, that one of 
your cor‘espondents wishes to become acquainted 
with some mode of eradicating jealousy from the 
breasts of married men, J beg leave to offer, through 
the medium of your Kaleidoscope, my opinicn on 
the subject, trusting that it will not be unwelcome. 

Let the lady, who has the misfortune to be allied 
to this “ Self tormentor,” in her turn, affect to be 
displeased with the conduct of her husband, and 
betray symptoms of jealonsy on the least trifling 
occasion. Let her be offended at his too-marked 
attention to Mrs. A. and bis excess of gallantry to 
Miss B.; as also at his being out so often, going 
without her, and. to plaees she knows not where, 
I do not mean to infer that these are things which 
her husband actually does, as I have not the plea- 
sure of knowing who he is; but I have no deubt 
she could easily find out such instances as the above, 
some time or other; and, by well acting her part, 
ber husband might be brought to reason. 

I am well aware that the above plan cannot, by 
any means, be called a very good one: I only mean 
to infer, that it is both possible, and in some degree 
probable, that it may succeed. However, I know it 
would not be at all relished by the lady, it having 
so much affectation in it. It might be well, for 
another expedient, when she perceives his jealousy 

to be roused, to endeavoar, if possible, to keep it on 

the alert until she has clearly proved her own inno- 

cence, and the futility of his imaginations, 

S.ncerely hoping that another aud better expedient 

may soon be proposed by some of your valuable 


correspondents, 
I remain, yours, &c. 


A FOE TO SELF-TORMENTORS, 
Sth Jan. 1822, : 





An eye, whose tears with mine are shed. 
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Christmas Boxes, 
GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 
[Continued from our last.) 
ep 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES IN OUR LAST. 


i 
PUZZLE XXVI. 
2 

: Take two marks from éach 
of the four squares, indicated 
by the figure 2, and, in lieu of 
those eight abstracted, place 
eceeee 2 one mark in each of the cor- 
ner squares, 1,3—1, 3. They 
will then count 15 each way, as 
they did before. 

















falas 
3 2 1 
 UZZLE XXVIL. 

The mode of £\omplishing this is always to cover 
the point from which you last proceeded. To illustrate 
this (see the figure in our last) suppose we begin from 
1. and the two methods of performing it from that 
point :—1 to 6,—4 to 1,—7 to 4,—2 to 7,—5 to 2,—8 to 
5,—3 to 8, Thus seven of the points wil be covered. 
If from 1,: instead of proceeding, in the first instance, to 
6, we choose to move to 4, the operation will then be, 
1 to 4,—6 to 1.—3 to 6,—8 to 3,—5 to 8,—2 to 5,— 
7to 2. On this principle, whatever point you proceed 
from, the problem will be solved. 








PUZZLE XXVIII. 


With a pair of compasses 
divide the longer side of 
the parallelograin into five 
parts, and the shorter side 
into four parts; then cut 
the whole in steps, as indi- 
catedin themarginal figure: 
4 the two halves (A and B) 
may then be put together so as to form an exact square, 
by raising the part B_ one step. 

PUZZLE XXIX. 

2. Two black men go first, and one returns with the 
boat. The remaining two then go, and one returns. 
Two whites then go, and a black and white return, 
The remaining two whites then go, and a black returns. 
Two blacks then go, and one returns. Then two blacks 
go, and the whole party are over. 











ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN 
OUR LAST. 
1: Friendship.—2: Teeth.—3: An Egg.—4: Rebus. 
—5: A Pen.—6: The letter A.—7: Vin-aigre.—8: 
Because it is a Deck Oration (decoration !!!)—9: Noah’s 
Ark.—10: One Word is the Anagram of New Door.— 
11: Because they are High Hose (heigh oh’s!!!)—12: 
The Whale that swallowed Jonah.—13: Vaccine.—14 : 
It eomes before Tea (T !)—15: She is-Sud-orific and 
Soporific (soaporific !!!)—16 : Because it is Barbarous 
(barber-house !!!}—17: ¢The solution, Jncog, which 
aa this, is inadmissible.)—18: A Flea.—19 : 
za-tin: 
The little French word voici, La! 
The English one is tin; 
The whole it puzzies me, Ah ga! 
For see, it is La-tin, 
—20: Because it is Inconsiderate (ink on side ’a rat !!!) 


<6 EE <a 
ADDITIONAL PUZZLES. 


——_ 





PUZZLE XXX. 





Cut out of card or paper 5 pieces similar in shape and 
size to those above ; viz. one piece like No. 1, one of Nu. 
2, and three pieces like No. 3.—These five pieces enay 
then be so joined as to form across, like that represented 


PUZZLE XXXI. 
Given five squares (much larger than 
that in the margin) each divided into two 
parts, by a line from one angle bisecting 
the opposite side. Divide each of these 
five squares into two parts, by cutting 
i along the diagonal line; there will then 
be ten pieces. Required so to arrange these ten pieces, 
that they shall form one square. 








PUZZLE XXXII. 


eee 
| 


eo 


| 


A figure similar to the annexed, consiating of two 
squares intersecting each other, may be formed without 
removing the pen or pencil, crossing any line, or re- 
tracing any part. 


} 


| 
| 





ADDITIONAL CONUNDRUMS, ENIGMA8, &e. 
—=—__- 


21. Why is opening a letter a very strange way of 
getting into a room ? 

» What net is the most certain to catch a handsome 
wife ? 

23. What noun is most admired by the ambitious ? 

24. Why is a chrono!*gist like a palm tree ? 

25. Why is education like a tailor! 

26. I had a field of rye to mow, and sent to my neigh- 
bour for assistance: he sent me a death’s head. By so 
doing, bow did he asssist me ? 

27. 24 UR26¢ UB, 
2>4 U RIC for me. 


or 
28. He that is yy, nice, cc how A fool he is. 


29. Why is the Ghost in Hamlet like a pig with a 
curled tail ? 
30. What is that which lives in Winter, dies in Sum- 
mer, and grows with its root upwards ? 
31. A farmer meeting a hair-dresser, asked him what 
word expressed their united employment. What did the 
hair-dresser answer ? 
32. What was the first thing Adam set in his garden ? 
33. What is Majesty, deprived of its externais ? 
34. Why is your nose like St. Paul’s. 
35. Why are fifty-nine minutes past twelve o’clock like 
an angry man ? 
36. Why are your eyes like coach-horses ? 
37. What two letters form a county ? 
38. If aclergyman had to pronounce the banns of 
marriage between two fish, which would they be ? 
39. Why is 1s. 4d. like half-a-guinea ? 
40. What two letters name a title to an English com- 
position ? 
41. How can you form a letter that shall describe a 
person recovered from the tooth-ache? 

42. 
A word there is not very rare, 
And read both ways the same ; 
Which oft is us’d to address the fair, 
1 pray you tell its name. 


43. 

Ah! who but start back at the sight of my first, 
The product of dirt and disease, 

Or who but approve, when the works of my next, 
Are such as the learned may please ; 

And who but rejoice, when the weapon of death, 
In my whole inoffensively lies. 

For none has a right to deprive us of breath, 
But the being who lives in the skies. 


, Ade 
Did you cal] me my first; Sir, my honour to wound, 
With my’whole you deserve to be branded ; 
And tell me, Sir, where you are usually found, 
I'll make you confess [ am candid : 
A naval commander, my intimate friend, 
A braver none ever was reckon’d, 
At six in the morning, with me will attend, 


45. 

? Twas when my first to town I took, 
I took my second too; 

To stay at home she would not brook, 
Which I, her guardian, knew. 

For why ? her temper is my whole, 
And needs a constant watch ; 

Unless she mend, upon my soul 
She’ll never find her match. 


46. 

See my first, tremendous rolling, 
Boding death, and dire dismay ; 

See my second, more consoling, 
Glittering on the nuptial day. 

Phillis, dear, my sweetest treasure, 
Ardent love pervades ~ soul, 

-_ to damp it, take such pleasure ? 

hy, such proneness, to my whole ? 


47. 
Kitty, a fair but froward maid, 
Kindled a flame I oft deplore ; 
The hood-winked boy I call’d in aid, 
Tho’ much of his approach afraid, 
So fatal to my suit before. 


Obedient to my earnest prayer, 
The little urchin came, 
From earth I saw him mount in air, 
And soon he clear’d, with dext’rous care, 
The bitter relics of my flame. 


How, by what title, or what name, 
Shall I this youth address ? 

Cupid and he are not the same; 

That kindles, this puts out the flame ; 
I'll thank you, when you guess. 


48. 
My first has horns, and my seeond has horns, 
My whole has no horns. 

49, 
My first is a place, where no promises bind, 
My second depends on the breath of the wind ; 
My whole is more fickle, than friendship or weather, 
And the maid who trusts to me, relies on a feather. 


50. 
My first weary sportsmen most ardently seek, 1 
When homeward returning! exhausted and weak 
My second Demosthenes gravely produc’d, 
Tho’ much for his fame and his learning abused ; 
For my whole exiled monarchs in banishment pine, 
And for this Jamie fought on the banks of the Boyne 


51. 
Je suis ce que je suis; 
Je ne suis pas ce que je suis ; 
Si fetois ce que je surs, 
Je ne serois pas ce que je suis 
Required the meaning. 
52. 
By the Right Honourable Charles James Fox. 


If it be true, as Welshmen say, 
Honour consists in pedigree. 
Then stand by—clear the way ; 
Avaunt, ye haughty sons of Gower, 
And you, the spawn of old Glendower, 
And let me have fair play. 
What, though ye trace, through ages dark, 
Your pedigree trom Noah’s ark, 
Painted on parchment nice, 
I’m older still; for 1 was there, 
And with old Adam did appear, 
And Eve, in Paradise ; 
And I was Adam, Adam 1; 
And I was Eve, and Eve was I, 
In spite of wind and weather. 
But, mark me! Adam was not I, 
Neither was Mrs, Adam I, 
Unless they were together ! 
Suppose, then, Eve and Adam talking; — 
With all my heart—but if they’re walking, 
Then ends the simile ; 
For, tho’ I’ve tongue, and often talk, 
And tho’ ["ve legs, yet when I walk 
It puts en end to me: 
Not such an end but that I breathe; 
Therefore, to such a sort of death 
I make but small objection ; 
For soon again I come in view, 
And, tho’ a Christian, yet ’tis true, 








by jigure 4 but of course larger in size. 





In the park, Sir, his Lordship, my second. 





I die by resurrection ! 
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Language, Grammar, &c. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I wish your correspondent, Zero, who is 
evidently well qualified for the task, bad not stopped 
short in his remarks on what fell from my pen,. in- 
serted in one of your recent numbers, upon philo- 
logical subjects. I had rather be a reader, myself, 
than a writer for others; and, I trust, he will im- 
prove my present hint. 

With respect to the expressions. “ from hence,” 
&c. I must enter my str protest against 
them, and shall allege why. ‘ Hence” signifying 
“ from this place,” the prefix is a superfluity, for 
the adoption of which I do not recollect ever seeing 
but one plea urged, viz. that, although grammati- 
cally incorrect, not to introduce it might sometimes 
render language stiff and formal. To the principle 
of sacrificing propriety to fashion, or pretended 
euphony, more especially in prose, I am a decided 
enemy. True, a great writer says, “usus, quem 
penes arbitrium est, et jus ef norma loquendi ;” yet 
this could not apply to what usage might attempt 
to excuse of grammatical inaccuracy, but to the 
prevalence of one peculiar mode of diction, con- 
forming, to rule, over another, equally correct.— 
Brevity and simplicity are qualities of language, in 
which the ancients excelled the moderns. Why 
should not we, then, endeavour to remove from ours 
all superfluous words, some of which greatly detract 
from its beauty and energy, particularly in cases 
where no aid for a clearer elucidation of meaning is 
required? 

If we were to succumb to every capricious whim 
of fashion, we should soon see the language shame- 
fally vitiated; and I humbly conceive, that man 
displays his good sense, who, despite of reigning 
customs of speech, rigidly adheres to established 
rule. This can easily be done, without iscurring 
the imputation of pedantry. 

What did Zero mean by the expression “to 
where?” He applied it satirically, J presume, in 
reference to those who use the latter word errone- 
ously? Neither “ where,” simply, nor “ to where,” 
is grammatical in such a sentence. And this leads 
me to comment on the words “ where,” “ there,” and 
% here,” which are often improperly used in lieu of 
“ whither,” “ thither,” and “hither.” The former 
words mean “ at or in which place,” “ at that place,” 
« at this place ;” therefore it is a barbarism in lan- 
guage to say, “ Where are you going?” “I am 
going there,” or “He came here.” “ Whither are 
you going?” &c. is the proper construction. To 
some persons, such points may appear of little mo- 
ment; but to those who admire purity of diction, 
they are by no means unimportant. 

How frequently, and not in illiterate society 
either, is the critical ear wounded by the application 
of the two prepositions, for to, before an infinitive 
verb, the latter only being correct. This is an 








intolerable error, and ought to be carefully avoided. 

A few brief observations on another point, with 
the hope of drawing forth something more to the 
‘ purpose from abler pens:—I believe, Mr. Editor, 


the nature of our subjunctive mood, used after the 
doubtful conjunctions. I do not pretend to a deep 
knowledge of philology, and hazard a random shaft, 
anticipating that others will take a more careful and 
effectual aim at the same mark. This mood, in one or 
two languages, of which I know the elements, is diffi- 
cult to be understood thoroughly, and I think in Eng- 
lish it is notso generally regarded as may be desirable. 
Witb considerable diffidence of my own opinions, 
I would ask better-versed philologists, whether, fol- 
lowing a certain class of conjunctions (¢f, whether, 
although, &c.) the subjunctive should be adopted 
only when a doubt is implied which alludes to a 
future action or circumstance, and not to what 
actually may exist? I believe L. Murray (I have 
not, at this moment, an opportunity of referring to 
him) contends, that both futurity and contingency 
must be comprised in a sentence, to admit of the 
subjunctive form. Many good writers use the sub- 
junctive when applied to what does not denote 
futurity, and, with the author to whom I make 
allusion, 1 venture to pronounce them wrong. Ar- 
guing on this principle, we could not, for example, 
justly say, * Although that man be happy, I would 
not change situations with him.” ‘If he de correct 
in the positions he has laid down, he is entitled to 
our thanks,”—because doubt only. is insplied, and 
not futurity. 

I shall not, just now, trespass further upon you, 
My present design is more to provoke useful dis- 
cussion, than to take a prominent part in it. 
LEANDER. 


> + DO @>>-+-a-— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I have thought it a terrible queer thing, 
that no one should have noticed the tremendous 
abuse of two very useful words. I was at supper 
lately with a few friends, one of whom observed, 
that he never saw so tremendous a dish of beef; 
but I, being fond of good cheer, could not refrain 
telling him, I saw nothing tremendous in the matter ; 
and, indeed, whatever my friend might say, if one 
might be allowed to draw a conclusion from the 
prowess he displayed, he coincided in opinion with 
me; for, after discussing two or three steaks of 
tolerable dimensions, he observed they were terrible 
good. An acquaintance whom I met the ‘other 
day, after informing me, like a true Englishman, 
that it was tremendous wet weather, and terrible 
dirty under foot (really terrible, thought I, for the 
dandies) mentioned a certain gentleman whom he 
supposed to be ¢errible rich, and whose wealth 
would make a tremendous noise in the world at his 
decease. 
whom he has fallen in love, and assures me that she is 
most terrible handsome, and possesses a fremendous 
fortune. One gentleman, who is an agent for the 
lottery, tells me the scheme is terrible rich, and that 
it contains a number of tremendous prizes. Now, 
if you, or J, Mr. Editor, were to gain a twenty- 
thousand, we should probably find nothing ¢re- 
mendous in it. There are some who maintain, that 
the impressment of seamen during war is a tre- 





there are few of us who have very accurate ideas of 





Another wishes me to see a Jady with| &g 
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these two words into almost every subject they 
speak of. But, perhaps, they. may plead, as ay 
apology, that they have declared’ war. against com, 
mon sense; if so, it is not only a tremendous, but a 
tremendious affair. In short, were I to enumerate 
all the uses to which these words are applied, my 
pen would become terrible short, while my visage 
would lengthen tremendously with fatigue; but, 
though I am a éerrible idle fellow, I could not for. 
bear noticing the tremendous confusion, and terrible 
consequences, which result from the misapplication 


of words, 
STUPENDOUS, 





——— 








Sctenttfic Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve. 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
soe Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
P et poe Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine. 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the‘ Volume. ] 





DECAPITATION BY THE GUILLOTINE. 


A gentleman of intelligence and of literary attain. 
ments makes, in an account of his travels on tbe Conti- 
nent, the following most si remarks on an execu- 
tion he witnessed, in which the culprit was beheaded by 
the lotine ; ‘* It appears,” says he, *‘ to be the best 
of all possible modes of inflicting the punishment of 
death ; combining the impression on the specta- 
tors, with the least ible suffering to the victim. It 
is so rapid, that I should doubt whether there were, any 
suffering ; but from the expression of the countenance, 
when the executioner held up the head, I am inclined 
to believe that sense and consciousness may remain for a 
Sew seconds after the head is off. The eyes seemed to 
retain tion for a moment or.two, and there was a 
look in the ghastly stare with which they stared upon 
the crowd, which implied that the head was aware of its 
ignominious situation. And, indeed, however extra- 
ordinary this may appear, there is nothing improbable 
in the supposition; for, in all injuries of the spine, 
whereby a communication with the sensorium is cut off, 
it is the parts below the injury, which are deprived of 
sensation, whilst those above retain their sensibility. 
And so in the case of decapitation, the nerves of the 
face and eyes may, for a short time, convey iinpressions 
to the brain, in spite of the separation from the trunk.” 





AFRICA. 


A remarkable animal has been discovered in South 
Africa, by the Rev: John Campbell, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The Hottentots who shot the creature 
never having seen or heard of an animal with a horn of 
so great a length, they cut off its bead, and brought it 
bleeding on the back of an ox to Mr. Campbell. Mr. 
C. would gladly have transported the whole of it with 
him to Europe; but its great weight, and the distance 
of the spot (the city of Mashow) from Cape Town (about 
1200 miles) determined him to reduce it by cutting off 
the under-jaw. The head measured from the ears to 
the nose three feet; the length of the horn, which is 
nearly black, is also three feet, projecting from the 
forehead about ten inches above the nose. There is a 
smallhorny projection of a conical shape, measuring about 
ight inches, immediately behind the great horn, appar- 
ently designed for keeping fast or steady whatever is 
penetrated by the great horn. This projection is scarcely 
observed ata little distance. The animal is not carnivo- 
rous, but chiefty feeds on and bushes. It is well 
known in the kingdom of Mashow, the natives of which 
make, from the great horn, handles for their battle-axes. 
The animal appears to be a species of rhinoceros; but 
judging from the size of its head, it must have been 
much larger than the eommon rhinoceros of South Afri- 
ca, which has a large crooked horn, nearly resembling 
the shape of a ’g spur, pointing backward, and a 
short one of the same form immediately behindit. Mr. 
Campbell was very desirous to obtain as adequate an 





mendous evil, and yet make no scruple to press 





idea as possible of the bulk of the animal killed near 
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Mashow, and with this view questioned his Hottentots, 
who described it as being much larger than the rhino- 
eeros, and equal in size to three oxen, or four horses. 





EXTRAORDINARY WATER-SPOUT. 


_The town of Ailesford, and its vicinity, lately ex- 
rienced a sterm of thunder and lightning, accoth- 
ied by torrents of hail and rain, and, at intervals, 
gusts of wind; during which, at half-past two p.m. 
a water-spout was seen, a phenomenon of rare occur- 
rence on land. It was first observed to the south-east, 
emerging from a heavy cloud, when its appearance re- 
sembled a funnel, the large end being next tothe cloud, 
and tapering gradually as it approached the earth. It 
moved with considerable velocity, and was muchcurved 
in the direction of the wind, which wasthen south-west. 
It was not visible for more than two minutes, during 
which time it was distinct and well defined, being of 
a darker hue than the cloud to which it was attached. 
It seemed to be let down towards the earth, and drawn 
up at intervals, until its final disappearahce, which was 
gradual, beginning frem the bottom, upwards. For 
about the distance of 4 mile, its route was clearly 
marked by the havoe which it occasioned to fences, 
treés, buildings, &c. Its progress was generally in the 
direction of the London road, with occasional serpen- 
tine deviations to the right and left. Nothing could 
resist the fury of the whirlwind with which it was at- 
tended: an oak tree, a foot and a half diameter, was 
broken off, and carried upwards of forty yards, intoan 
adjoining field. Several strong fences and flights of 
rails were blown down, and removed to a distance of 
many feet, en masse; but its principal fury was ex- 
nded upon a farm-house and some hovels in the vil- 
age of Ropley, the first of which was unroofed and 
otherwise injured; the others were beaten into the 
road, and completely demolished. A fine wainut-tree 
was broken in half; and some large eJnis, standitig to- 
gether in a clump, were torn uy 4~ the roots: these, 
together with the wrecks of tl ngs, made so 
effectual a blockade, that a coach. arrived shortly 
afterwards at the spot, was cor {to make a con- 
siderable circuit through by-lax: -fore it could re- 
gain the road. A singular circumstance attending this 
henomenon is, that, throughout ics whole progress, 
its effects were confined to a very inconsideérable 
breadth, rarely exceeding twenty yards: in many 
places, the fences and hedge-rows were so completely 
cleared away, for the abuve-mentioned space, as if 
effected by bill-hooks. Several out-houses were also 
blown down and crushed by the wind, whilst adjoining 
sheds, equally, or even more slightly put together; re- 
mained untouched. 





A prolific Crop.—A sunflower stalk grew spontane- 
ously in the back yard attached tothis office. It was cut 
down last week, the stalk measured, and the flowers and 
seeds carefully counted. It was 13 feet, 11 inches high, 
bore 44 blossoms or heads, the largest of which con- 
contained 2358 seeds, and from the whole were counted 
14,503 seeds !— Harrisburg Intell. 





Barometer.—A very remarkable fall of the barometer 
took place on Christmas-eve. We have heard from many 
quarters, that these instruments fell below all indices on 


the scale: in those of a circular form the mercury went | 


entirely round ; and, in general, the glass was rendered 
completely useless. After some time, the mercury return- 
éd to its common state and course. This is a singular 
phenomenon ; but we believe it has been observed lower. 
— Literary Gazette.—|We are informed, that, in this 
town, the barometer was observed to be below 28 de- 
grees! As is stated in the Literary Gazette, the wheel 
barometers went round to settled fair; or, in the lan- 
guage of our informant, who is an Malian, ‘ they fell 
till they rose again !” ]—Manchester Guardian. 
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Discharged. Admitted. 
In-patients cured 12] In-patients 1 
Trregular sesosesees obesndueentescese 2 | Out-pationts....cocrcosasees coders 29 


eevee 7 | ACCIDENES SINCE recece.corrcceesee 
1] Remaid in the house os! 65 
Dead .eocccsrggersrseroestersessseree 3 

Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Brandreth, and Mr. Bran- 
dreth. 
House Visitor, Mr. Robert Benson. 
Chaplain, Rev. David Hewitt. 
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LOSS OF THE JULIANA EAST INDIAMAN. 
a 
[FURTHER PARTICULARS.] 

The following account of this melancholy event has 
been collected from one of the survivors: —The Ju- 
liana, Captain Ogilvie, reached the Downs on her voy- 
age from Calcutta, on Friday, the 21st of December, 
1821, and after having put Mrs. Ogilvie on- shore at 
Deal, and received a pilot, proceeded for the River, 
but was forced, by stress of weather, to anchor in 
Margate Roads, whence she was driven with the 
loss of two anchors and cables, on the morning of Sun- 
day, 23d, and, from want of skill in the pilot, grounded 
on a sand-bank called the Kentish Knock, between 
two and three o’clock in the afternoon of the same 
day. As the sea was raging with great violence, the 
mainmast was immediately cut away in order to 
lighten and ease the ship, and a boat with two men in 
her was lowered down; but, the boat had scarcely 
touched the water, when it was dashed to pieces, and 
both the men were killed. 

At this time there were on board about forty souls, 
including the Captain and his brother, both Lieutenants 
in the Navy, Mr. Graham, the Surgeon, ‘a maid-ser- 
vant, anda female child, passengers from Calcutta, 
As there was no hope of moving the ship, the long- 
boat was provided with provisions, water, and a com- 
pass, with a view of quitting the vessel; but the wind 
having gone down with the ebbing of the tide, and the 
carpenter having reported favourably of the state of 
the ship, ie was determined to delay their departure to 
the folowing day, in the hope that véssels would put 
off to their assistance, and that they would theréby be 
enabled to save a part of the cargo. 

From this fatal resolution, arose all the misery that 
ensued ; for, had they quitted the ship at this moment, 
an object that could have been effected without dif- 
ficulty, the sea upon the bank at ebb-tide, being com- 
paratively smiooth, there is no manner of doubt that 
they would all have made the shore in safety ; but the 
opportuni now lost, never again returned. 

In the evening, the violence of the wind increasing, 
the tide rose with frightful impetuosity, and the very 
first wave that broke over the ship shattered the long- 
boat to pieces, and carried away all the bulwarks.— 
The men were now obliged to take shelter on the 
bowsprit or the highest part of the quarter-deck, to 
avoid heing washed overboard, where they remained 
till the tide retiring. gave them an opportunity to seek, 
between decks, a short cessation of suffering, and to 
recruit their wearied bodies with refreshment or such 
repose as was possible to be taken under such circum- 
stances. 

The Captain alone, could by no persuasion, be in- 
duced to quit the deck, where he continued during 
the whole of this dreadful night. He must have seen 
that escape became every moment more doubtful; and 
with what anguish must he, in such moments, have 
reflected upon the wife from whom he had so recently 
| parted, or his doting mother and dear relatives, whom 
he was never miore to behold ! 

During the night, pieces of canvas and rope dipped 
in tar, were burnt at the top of the myst, in the hope 
that some passing ship might see and relieve them in 
their extremity. A raft was also constructed, and 
morning was looked for wich the most heart-rending 
anxiety. Withthe morning caine the tide, nothing 
abated in violence. One wave swept from the deck the 
surge ‘n andthe yoting female, and, at the same instant, 
dashed the maid-servent against the radder, and lis- 














terally shattered her head to pieces! The fate of Mr. 
Graham, a most amiable man, was eingularly affect- 
ing. He had been ill during the greater part of the 
voyage, and had a presentiment, which he often ex-~ 
pressed, that he should never see London again; nor 
could he be either laughed or reasoned out of this 
opinion. When the ship made the Downs, Captain 
Ogilvie endeaveured most kindly to persuade him to 
go on shore at Deal, but could not prevail; and thus a 
valuable man was lost, upon whom a mother and two 
sisters, now resident in Ireland, depended entirely for 
support. Immediately after Mr. Graham had béen 
swept overboard, Mr. Edward Ogilvie having ascended 
the mizen-top, the mast gave way, and he was preci- 
pitated amongst the pieces of wreck with whichthe ship 
was surrounded, and killed. The body was fecovered, 
and placed upon the deck, at the feet of his unhappy 
brother, whose agonies at this moment, the writer, 
who witnessed the. scene, would think it absurd to ate 
tempt to describe. 

Many persons were now lying dead about the deck, 
having been either struck by spars, or killed by excess 
of fatigue, and no succour appearing, at eleven o’closk 
‘on Monday morning the Captain told the crew, that 
all further exertion on board was useless, and that they 
had better endeavour to save themselves, by quitting 
the wreck as speedily as possible. Accordingly, about 
twenty got upon the raft, which had scarcely left the 
vessel, when it was overturned by the fury of ‘thé 
waves, and no more than six men regained their sta- 
tion, the rest having all sunk. The Captain and two 
or three were still on board, when the sea having 
forced an opening in the bottom of the ship, she int- 
mediately filled, and her decks blew up; the hull fell 
to pieces, and ina few minutes, the whole was one 
universal tuin. With great difficulty, the raft, with 
the six survivors, cleared the masses of wréck with 
which it was surrounded. This was accomplished 
about three o’clock on Monday afternoon. In the 
course of the night four of the six died. The two who 
remained were picked up by a fishing-boat on Tues- 
day, when wholly exhausted by suffering: 

When the raft drifted from the wreck, Captain 
Ogilvie was seen clinging tothe quarter gallery, and 
must have perished in a few moments. Why he did 
not endeavour to save himself on the raft can be now 
only matter of opinion; but the great probability is, 
that the high sense of duty which led him often to de- 
clare, that in such situations the Captain showld always 
be the last on board, must have induced him to remain 
till escape became impossible’ He was a14.n of ex- 
traordinary talent, and was early distinguished by the 
immortal Nelson.—He was signal-officer on board the 
Victory at the battle of Trafalgar, and had subsequently 
seen much service as first Liewtenant of a large frigate. 
Many can bear testimony to his excellence as an‘of. 
ficer, and the sorrow of an extensive circle of friends 
speaks the estimation in which he was held by all whe 
knew himin domestic life. 





A WORD OF ADVICE TO HUSBANDS. 

Love so, that you may be feared; rule so, that you 
may be honoured ; be not too’ diffident, Test you t2iekt 
her to deceive you ; nor too’ suspicious, lest ‘you tea@¥ 
her to abuse you; if you see a fault, let your love hide’ 
it; if she continue in it, let your wisdom reprove it s 
reprove her not openly, lest she grow bold; rebukeHe? | 
not tauntingly, lest she grow spiteful; proclaim not her ° 
beauty, lest-she.raw proud ; boast not of her wisdom, 
lest you be thought foolish; let her not see your ime. 
perfections, lest she disdain you; profane not her ears 
with loose communication, lest you defile the sanctuary 
of her modesty. An understanding husband makes 4! 
discreet wite, and she a happy husband, 
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Correspondence. 





OLYMPIC CIRCUS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
“Critics, who wish the public faith to bind, 
Should hold an even balance in the mind; 
Not led by spleen to stain the public trust, 
But be severely kind, and kindly just.” 





S1x,—You have not hitherto appropriated any por- 
tion of your columns toa review. of the performances 
at this elegant little theatre. The approbation and 
patronage, however, which a liberal public has this 
season bestowed upon the efforts of the managers 
to give general satisfaction, have led me to suppose, 
that an occasional retrospect of the amusements at 
the Olympic Circus will not prove altogether unin- 
teresting ; and I, therefore, purpose to offer a few 
remarks upon the same at intervals during the re- 
mainder of the season. 

The performances last week commenced with the 
serious pantomime of the ‘ Deserter of Naples.” 
This piece, as far as dumb show is calculated to 
please, is well chosen, but I must confess that 1 
should give a preference to those performances that 
contain a portion at least of good genuine dialogue. 
In assigning their meed of applause to the per- 
formers generally, 1 cannot avoid particularizing 
the efforts of Mr. M. Corri, as the deserter, and 
Mrs. M. Corri, as Louisa. The acting of the former 
was chaste and impressive, and that of the latter, 
especially in the last scene, where she rushes before 
the soldiers, when on the point of carrying the 
dreadful sentence of the law into execution, was 
deserving of great praise. 

Master M'Intosh, a young highlander of only 
seven years of age, performed several feats of horse- 
mauship, and, considering bis extreme youth, ac- 
quitted himself wonderfully. 

The still vaulting by the troop of Vultigeurs was 
good, and elicited the frequent applause of the 
audience. The summersets, particularly those 
thrown by Mr. Hunter, were very clever. 

The precision with which the Arabian horse 
dawces un a small platform to the tune of “ We're 
a’ Noddin” is truly astonishing, and the audience 
testified their approbation by the loud plaudits 
which they bestowed upon the performance of this 
sensible quadruped. 1 was bappy to observe that 
the spur was no? in any instance applied to the sides 
of the animal. 

Master Cooke’s evolutions on the corde rolanle 
were graceful and elegant. 

Mr. Hunter's feats of horsemanship, without ei- 
ther saddle or bridle, surpass any thing of the 
kind I ever remember to have witnessed. To 
particularize any of his surprising feats would be 
needless, as they were all equally good. 

Mr. Hayes, as Clown to the Ring, played his part 
well, and was very favourably received. 

The grand spectacle of “ The Vampire” has been 
particularly successful. The composition of the 
dialogue itself is certainly faulty, and ought to be 
revised ; ‘but the painful iuterest excited by the story 
tends to conceal the defects of style, which are per- 
eeptible throughout, and its numerous attractions 
will ensure it a cordial reception during many 
repetitions. The scenery is ricb, aud beautiful 
beyond description, particularly in Fingal’s cave ; 
and the representation of moonlight gleaming on 
the body of Ruthven, and on the surface of the 
water is managed with surprising effect. The en- 
comiums of every beholder are euthusiastic. 

Ia the-ariginal tale, erroneously ascribed to Lord 
Byron, thé.scene of this extraordinary t adition, 
is, I believe, laid in Greece ; but froma ge’ ral and 

fashionable, and I may add, somewhat unucceunt- 
able predilection for tartans, kilts, and claymores, 


The incidents counected with this story are already 
so well known, that it would be superfluous to enter 
into an elaborate dissertation upon the plot and 
merits of the piece; I shall, therefore, content my- 
self with a review of the performance generally. 
Ruthven (the Vampire) Mr. Bickerton, was, to 
say the best of it, bat a very mediocre performance. 
In the scene in which he reminds Ronald of his oath, 
Mr. B. was tame in the extreme: neither was much 
improvement visible in the concluding part of the 
drama. With a little more spirit and discrimina- 
tion he would become an acquisition to the stage; 
but, to please, he must be less careless, Mr. B. can 
do better if he chooses. 
Mr. Darnley, as Ronald, acquitted himself re- 
spectably; but, to appear to advantage, he must 
endeavour to render his enunciation more clear and 
distinct: he pronounced the word “ Ruthven,” like 
“ Ruffian.” 
Robert (Mr. Power) was a tolerably good per- 
formance;-_A little more animation would, how- 
ever, be an improvement. 
Mr, Stebbing’s M‘S@ill, was an excellent piece 
of acting, and met with its merited applause. 
The Lady Margaret of Mrs. Makeen, though a 
respeetable, was not a first-rate performance. She 
should endeavour to dispense with some portion of 
the heroic for the tender and pathetic. There is a 
monotonous whine in this lady’s voice, which must 
be got rid of, to render her altogether pleasing. 
The piece was well received, and it gave me plea- 
sure te see the house so well filled. 
ANTIPHOLUS. 











fo Correspondents. 


The following acknowledgments, which ought to have 
appeared in the last Mercury, are inserted here for 
the satisfaction of such of the subscribing parties as 














may see the Kaleidoscope. 
HOUSELESS POOR: 
ly received £33 20 
Thomas Pegram 50 
Anonymous 26 
Thomas Calderbank...........sesescecessseeeess 100 
A Friend (C.) 200 





50 lbs. of beef, from Moses Samuel. 
6th supply of soup, from Mr. Lynn. 
7th do 0. 





A cart-load of potatoes, Anonymous. 
¢¢ The number of inmates is now 41, several men 
having recently been shipped. 
STRANGERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY: 
N. N. received 31st December, and paid 
over to the Treasurer, for 1821 ; but omit- 
ted to be advertised £ 
A Friend (C.) i 
Ottiwell Wood 
The funds are very low, and the demands upon it very 
urgent. 
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CasE oF ParTicuLaR DisTREss.—At the request 
of acorrespondent, we most readily give a place to 
the following statement, with a reference to the resi- 
dence of the parties; in order that those who are in- 
clined to render them any aid may ascertain all the 
facts, and the condition of the widows and families. 
This we should prefer to having any contributions 
sent through our office, as we have already our full 
share of that kind of trouble, which we could wish to 
avoid, when the object can be better accomplished 
without our personal interference. 


‘* Henry Ford ' to sail in the flat Joe, Evans, 
master; sailed hence on the 7th of November 
last, for the river Dee, to take a cargo of coals thence 
to Holyhead ; since which, has not been heard of 
until Friday, the 5th instant, on which day, infor- 
mation was received, that, after running upon the 
Platters going into Holyhead, she went down, 
coal-laden, when, unfortunately, all the people on 


r woman has heen bereft of her husband, whose 
industry was the support of herself and two infants, 
one in her arms, and the other under three years of 
7. This unfortunate female may be found at 

illiam Cooke’s, Button-street, No. 2. 

Upon inquiry,- we find, that the Captain has also left a 
distressed widow and six children, who reside at the 
bottom of Dennison-street, second door from the 

Prince’s Dock. (Ray on the door.) 


JUVENILE BAGATELLES.—The conundrum of Jo- 
Cosus is too bad, even in our estimation, although it 
is impossible to find many § More prone than 
we are to overlook trifling distortions of our mother 
ma ge We even carry our whim in this department 
to the extent of prizing a conundrum in the inverse 
ratio of its sas to common sense and pro. 
bability. Thus we can laugh at the 20th conundrum 
in our last paper, which asks, ‘* Why is a spot of ink 
on the ribs of a rat, like a thoughtless person ;” the 
answer to which is, ** Because it is inconsiderate, i. e 
ink on side ’a rat!!!” Beyond this stretch we dare 
not indulge; and, therefore, must decline the effusion 
of Jocosus. The excuse we make for a villainous 
conundrum or pun, (for they are literary brothers) is 
that they are like the pranks of the clown in the pan- 
tomime; whilst we can laugh at them, we, at the 
same time, profit by them. The clown is, generally, 
a poltroon, a thief, a bully, a beaggndone, and a 
glutton ; and, as the world, in general, stand more in 





naturally associate the infirmities of the clown wit 
whatever is contemptible and to be avoided by every 
man who would wish to rank higher in the intellectual 
world than Mr. Merriman does. On the same prin- 
ciple, when we have been accustomed to laugh at the 
grotesque tortuosities of a superlatively conun- 
im, abounding with spurious emphasis, false aspi- 


which we have been accustomed to laugh will become. 
so many beacons to 1d us against falling into 
similar blunders ourselves; and the person who has 
laughed at the comparison between a bricklayer’s 
labourer and a queer fellow, who, according to the 
conundrum, are both odd men, i.e. hod men! will, 
doubtless, learn to avoid a provincialism in pronuncia- 
tion, which we are sorry to observe is but too common 
amongst our neighbours. Perhaps this may be deemed 
a lame and laboured defence of bad conundrums; 
but the thing has always struck us in this light. 
PuRCELL’s *‘ Grit Broker” for Great Broker ; and 
LotHario’s * Prater” for Potato, are amongst the 
class that ‘* out-Herod Herod.” 


Curistmas PuzzLEs.—The number of contributors, 
who have favoured us with communications in this 
juvenile department, has rendered it impossible to 
do justice to each; we have, therefore, culled a little 
from each, reserving something for future occasions. 
—W. is a very valuable correspondent, although we 
have not yet availed ourselves of his politeness. Se- 
veral of his problems would require diagrams of a 
more expensive kind than our establishment will 
afford ; and his magic squares, although ingenious, 
are, we presume, already familiar, in principle, to 
our readers. 


WHIFFLE WHAFFLE’S dissected figures are ingenious, 
but would be expensive in the engraving. His last 
contributions, with those of W. are deposited in our 
portfolio of reserve. 


The reply of A MINNow arrived too late for this week’s 
publication. 


S.’s ** private communication” leads us to form favour- 
able anticipation of the promised communication, the 
subject of which is perfectly consonant to our plan ; 
: nor will it require to be treated at a length incompa- 
tible with our lifnits. 


Unless we resolve in our next to devote a considerable 
portion of our columns to an important document, 
which we have in present contemplation, we shall 
bring up our arrears with some valued correspondents, 
among which are LEANDER—MARY—MEANWELL 
—The FrrENnDLY TRIO—-JEMIMA—-ANTHONY 
EasY—HARMONIA. 


We have further to acknowledge J. H.—W. B.—CRayY- 
Don—B. E.—VERITAS.—AMICUS. 
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the scene in the drama is removed into Scotland. 
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